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The Psychology of Magic. Carveth Read. British Journal of Psychology, 

VII, 2, pp. 166-189. 

The simplest and earliest magical beliefs and practices are those connected 
with charms, rites, and spells. They owe their origin to imperfectly observed 
and analyzed coexistences and sequences of events. An action that has 
happened to precede a successful effort is repeated in the hope that it will 
again be followed with success. Emotional excitement also plays its part. 
By introducing unreal antecedent conditions magic has hindered rather than 
helped the evolution of true causal explanations. The causal sequence in 
magic being untraceable, it appears mysterious, and the more mysterious is 
magic the more powerful it is supposed to be. The mere expression, however, 
of a wish or volition is only believed to be efficacious in late stages of the 
evolution of magic. Since savages clearly distinguish similarity from identity 
and part from whole in their work-a-day life, their apparent failure to do so in 
sympathetic magic must either be an acquired incapacity, due to some fixed 
idea or dissociation that prevents them from perceiving the facts, or else merely 
be a case where the customary forms of speech prevent savages from expressing 
clearly distinctions that really exist in their minds. In imitative magic 
images may first have been employed simply as a means of fixing the atten- 
tion, and only later have become a substitute for the man himself. Panto- 
mimic practices, such as bringing on rain by spilling drops of water, or leaping 
to make the crops grow, may best be understood as attempts to set up or 
reinforce currents of causation, and not as themselves directly causative. 
Magical practices dissolve when rites come to be considered symbolic, and 
when they become attenuated and memory of their original meaning is conse- 
quently lost. 

W. K. Wright. 
114 
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A Feudal Principle in Modern Law. Roscoe Pound. The International 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXV, I, pp. 1-24. 

Our common law — perhaps the most vital and tenacious tradition of the 
modern world — has absorbed much that was developed outside itself: equity 
rules; Star Chamber, merchant, and admiralty law; ecclesiastical law of 
probate and divorce, beside statutory and reform laws of England and the 
United States. It absorbed the jurisdiction of the church in the twelfth 
century, and Was victorious in its struggle against Roman law. Permanent 
as its establishment seems to be, there is for it another crisis at hand. Three 
of its world-wide principles are under indictment: Its doctrine of supremacy 
of the law, which is the pivot of the system, is being attacked in the United 
States. Its commercial law is codifying. The torts of contributory negli- 
gence, assumption of risk, and the doctrine of liability as a result of fault 
at least as applied to employees in large industries, are in danger of extinction. 
The shift from the older individualistic justice to the growing social ideal of 
justice, the rise of executive justice, extra-judicial commissions, the substitu- 
tion of administrative for individual initiative in the enforcement of law, and 
the failure in the popular feeling for justice at all events — all these are evidences 
of growth which our judicial law-makers have scarcely the leisure to meet. 
Two forces have hindered the influence in law of economic pressure and class 
interest: the development of law logically from analogies and a conscious 
endeavor to make law express eternal ideals. We may therefore find in legal 
history the bases of analogies corresponding to different legal principles. 
Of the factors contributing to our common law, seven of the most important 
are: (1) original Germanic law; (2) the feudal law; (3) Puritanism; (4) con- 
test between court and crown; (5) eighteenth-century political ideas; (6) 
pioneer and rural community conditions in the first half of the nineteenth 
century; (7) philosophical ideas which prevailed in the formative period in 
which the English common law was made over by us for the American courts. 
Among these the one anti-individualistic element, the feudal element, has 
always tempered the individualism of our law. The Roman individualistic 
law of the will is an alien conception in our own Anglo-American law the central 
idea of which is relation. In one the person is held responsible for what he 
voluntarily undertakes or wills; in the other, for acts which a certain relation 
(originally that of lord and tenant) imposed. This is the principle in our 
law of master and servant, in fiduciary relations, and in the relation of vendor 
and purchaser. Our modern insurance law and the law governing our public 
companies have become largely relational. Especially has the nature of the 
relation between the modern employer and employee developed duties of 
relation on the part of the former. Many of this class of our laws were intro- 
duced in the court of equity and were merely moral duties made law. The 
Roman individualistic idea of a legal transaction, sufficient as it may have 
been for our early pioneer life, has proved insufficient for the life which our 
great industrialism has developed. We are fortunate in having retained this 
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feudal principle in our law as a means of solving these problems as well as the 
problems of the future. 

A. J. Thomas. 

Nature and Reason in Law. John Dewey. The International Journal of 
Ethics, Vol. XXV,~i, pp. 25-32. 

The synonymous use of natural, rational, and morally right is a well-known 
fact of legal history. Nature and reason are, however, ambiguous terms mean- 
ing (1) the existent or previously given state of things; as opposed to (2) an 
adjustment to desired circumstances. Hence the morally desirable and also the 
just may mean (1) that which commends itself to the best judgment of the 
most experienced, or (2) the acceptance of the given distribution of advantages, 
as illustrated, for example, by the laissez faire doctrine. In this latter sense 
it is an abnegation of human intelligence. This attitude was furthered by 
the influence of Newtonian science. Human nature is not here a unique 
characteristic, but becomes a mere tracing of a benevolent cosmic wisdom. 
Moral action under such influence merely seeks to remove an interfering 
intelligence from the path of nature. These two types of logic are exemplified 
in the court decisions relative to due diligence and undue negligence. Due 
or reasonable foresight may mean (1) such as would in a given situation con- 
duce to desirable consequences, or (2) such foresight as is merely customary 
in that situation even though the consequences are deplorable. This latter 
view renders the brute situation in terms of purpose or reason. 

A. J. Thomas. 

La Conscience Spiphenomene. F. Le Dantec. Rev. Ph., XXXIX, 8, pp. 
1 13-143- 

A detailed treatment of the epiphenomenal theory of consciousness is 
justified by the fact that the majority of those who speak of it do not seem 
to understand at all what biologists mean by the term. We have two sources 
and two fields of knowledge, one relating to things outside ourselves, the other 
to things within. A little consideration shows that our physical knowledge 
of the external world is astonishingly comprehensive, minute and accurate. 
This fact must prove to anyone not blinded by preconceived notions that 
something from the external world, certain 'documents,' as it were, have 
penetrated within us and become part of our internal structure, awakening 
modes of consciousness which copy or translate outside events. Physical 
excitations of sense organs and the content of consciousness vary in such 
closely parallel ways that it is impossible to doubt a causal relation between 
them. Modes of consciousness are a faithful translation of modifications in 
our bodily protoplasmic structure, and these in turn of external phenomena. 
We have then a material construction which 'knows' certain details of its 
own structure. This personal consciousness in a material being gives us our 
problem. There are many facts about its structure of which the animal or 
man is totally oblivious, others of which he is dimly conscious, others which 
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he knows accurately. The case of the last suggests that consciousness may 
be built up of elements corresponding to those of physical structure. The 
difference between structural relations known and not known seems to be a 
matter of habituation or normality; it is the unusual which is accompanied 
by consciousness. The cognition of a world continuous in space and time is 
based on the spatial and temporal continuity of the protoplasmic structure 
of the central nervous system, the temporal continuity being effected through 
assimilation, the characteristic vital process. Our knowledge of the world is 
thus mediated by our knowledge of ourselves, and our subjective self is rigor- 
ously limited to our own protoplasmic structure. Hence a dilemma confronts 
us: either the life process builds up consciousness out of unconscious material 
elements, thus creating the absolutely new, or else the elements of conscious- 
ness exist in inorganic nature. Every reasonable presumption points to the 
second view. But it cannot be proved to one disposed a priori to the contrary 
belief. There is no way of 'proving' the consciousness, even of one's dearest 
friend; consciousness is not a phenomenon, is not capable of direct or indirect 
detection by our sense organs. Phenomena are physical; consciousness is 
' something, ' not a phenomenon, and which no language therefore really fits, 
but which accompanies phenomena. This is what led first Maudsley and later 
Huxley to call it an 'epiphenomenon. ' The use of this term in other senses, 
particularly in medical science, seems to have led to the widespread confusion 
in regard to it in the present connection. 

F. H. Knight. 

The Coming Philosophy. George Santayana. J. of Phil., Psy., & Sci. 

Meth., XI, 17, pp. 449-463. 

The fundamental thesis of Professor Holt's The Concept of Consciousness 
is that consciousness is nothing but its immediate objects, which are all 
exactly what they would be if no one were conscious of them. These objects 
include terms, propositions, relations, qualities, values, and emotions. They 
are all universals, i. e., capable of entering into various contexts without los- 
ing their identity. Professor Holt's contention that propositions generate 
things and deduction dominates evolution is an abuse of logic and a reversion 
to a Platonic sort of metaphysics. Professor Holt identifies propositions with 
forces, deduction with causation, and definitions with things, and deduces all 
existence from a few dialectical elements. But this, like his ontological hier- 
archy, has "a strangely gnostic air." Professor Holt rightly condemns the 
notion of the subconscious; but, when he speaks of 'unfelt feeling,' is he not 
confusing logical character with natural existence? Consciousness is not that 
collection of objects which secures a response from the nervous system; it is 
some inward difference between feeling and not feeling, noticing and not 
noticing, anything. Professor Holt is continually contrasting the group of 
objects noticed with the remainder of being, instead of contrasting awakened 
attention with unconsciousness. Not once in The Concept of Consciousness is 
the concept of actual consciousness broached ! "To think you have composed 
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consciousness by collecting its objects is like thinking you have created 
knowledge by collecting a library." Professor Holt identifies active cognition 
with passive images, and the latter with material objects. But an idea is not 
a dead object; it is transitive, indicating an operation of the mind; it is the 
act of conceiving. Ideas and sensations are no more identical with their 
objects than shots are with their targets. The field of consciousness, not to 
speak of consciousness itself, is a symphony of memories, suggestions, impulses, 
and inventions; it is a life and a discourse rather than a cross-section of an 
external world. Though the Realists try to abolish consciousness and ideas 
by identifying them with parts or collections of objects, "they are still idealists 
at the back of their heads." The new American philosophy (a fusion of 
transcendentalism, pragmatism, immediatism, and logical realism) is per- 
plexed by confused thinking, half-meant, random assertions, undigested 
traditions, uncouth diction, and words turned from their right use. Yet, it is 
the coming philosophy, for its spirit and contributions are modern and 
American: but 'coming' need not mean coming to stay. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Le temps en ginSral et le temps Bergsonien en particulier. Rene de Saus- 

sure. Ar. de Ps., No. 55, pp. 277-296. 

We may well agree with Bergson that our states of consciousness are not 
quantities but qualities, and that they are not measurable but only perceptible. 
To this we may add that whatever is subjective is qualitative, and whatever 
is objective is quantitative. We cannot accept, however, Bergson's distinc- 
tion between two kinds of time, between Time, which is a homogeneous and 
void medium of the order of pure quantity, and Duration, which is identical 
with our inner life and consequently heterogeneous and qualitative. If space 
is homogeneous, says Bergson, whatever is homogeneous must be space, for 
we cannot conceive two homogeneities. As a matter of fact, we do conceive 
time and space as two distinct and independent homogeneous mediums. 
For two homogeneous continuums may differ from each other by the number of 
parameters upon which they depend. Space is a tridimensional medium, 
while the structure of time depends upon a single parameter. It is true that 
we measure time by a spatial displacement, but it does not follow that the 
measurable time is space. It is natural to measure time by means of move- 
ment, because movement implies both duration and extension. But time 
and movement are not identical things: movement is a spatial change, while 
time is a change of any kind, and may be measured by any regular change, 
for example, by a change of color. There is no real distinction between 
the so-called spatialized time (quantitative) and real time (qualitative). 
There are not two kinds of time, any more than there are two kinds of space. 
Time is only qualitative or quantitative according as we look at it from the 
subjective or the objective point of view. It is concrete or abstract according 
as we place it in reality or in intellection. Bergson identifies the real time 
with the succession of states of consciousness, and concludes that it is a 
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qualitative and heterogeneous multiplicity. But time is no conscious reality 
by itself. Time can only be the "basis on which our states of consciousness 
detach themselves." And that basis can only be homogeneous, neuter, and 
grisdtre. What are heterogeneous are the facts of consciousness. But time 
itself (the actual moment) is one and the same individuality present every- 
where, in all states of consciousness and in all things. It is in this sense that 
time is God. Duration, says Bergson, signifies invention, creation of forms, 
continuous elaboration of the absolutely new. If this sentence means any- 
thing at all, it can only mean that time is the universal principle which has 
created and is still creating the world. In this sense, the term "creative 
evolution, " as employed by Bergson, is fully justified. 

Suh Hu. 

A Defence of Idealism. George Trumbull Ladd. Mind, 92, pp. 473-488. 
Mr. Ladd opposes cock-sureness and jauntiness in philosophical debate 
on the ground that all systematic philosophies have a common aim. The 
most extreme opposition, that between monistic Idealism and materialistic 
Realism, suffers a reductio ad absurdum, when the two eventually meet and 
fuse. Between the extremes of this opposition, agreements are found more 
important than differences. In order that there be discussion, each school 
must in some measure come over to the opposing point of view. The methods 
of opposing schools must also be the same, for only one method is possible, 
"and this is the way of rationalism, the method of reflective thinking." The 
opposition between the real and the ideal cannot ultimately be maintained. 
Every form of realism is essentially idealistic in the character of its philo- 
sophical tenets, and every idealism must take its point of departure from that 
which is actual in human experience. There is no purely factual experience. 
Ideas and ideals are facts, neither true nor false in themselves, but only as 
interpretations of reality. Ideals are essential to progress. No scientific 
law can be founded on ' mere ' fact, for all laws are shot through with the ideals 
which are implicated in factual experience. Philosophy is therefore in its 
very nature some form of Idealism. How particular ideals may be made to 
stand together in harmony under the supreme Ideal is the perpetual problem 
of reflective thinking. Pragmatism and the new realism as critiques of the 
exercise of reflective reason may be of value, but if they would add anything 
to our knowledge of reality, they must become rationalistic in method, and 
thus acknowledge fellowship with other systematic philosophies. 

D. T. Howard. 

Die Geschichtsphilosophie Comtes u. Kegels: Ein Vergleich. F. Dittmann. 

V. f. w. Ph., XXXVIII, 3. PP- 281-312. 

History for both Comte and Hegel is the development of humanity as a 
whole. According to Comte, history as a science begins only with positive 
philosophy, when the development of humanity is regarded as subordinated 
to unchangeable laws of nature. Freedom does not consist in arbitrariness, 
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but in the submission to the rationality of the necessary laws. The philosophy 
of history for Hegel is thought dealing with necessary and rational reality. 
There is no freedom without the consciousness of freedom, which is only pos- 
sible in an organized state, where individual wills are unified in the general 
objective will. Thus Comte and Hegel agree in presupposing immanent 
lawfulness and in regarding freedom as subordinate to necessity, but differ 
in the conception of law as that of natural science on the one hand, and as the 
dialectic movement of an Idea on the other. For Comte, the development 
of humanity is an unfolding of finite human nature, and will reach an absolute 
end when it is all evolved in the complete positive stage, just as the life of an 
individual is completed in ripe, old age. As the end is from the beginning 
present in the germ of human nature, history must rest on a hypothesis of 
immanent teleology, as indeed a working hypothesis is necessary for every 
empirical science. The orderly series of historical facts involves continuity 
and necessity in all the steps of social development. The conception of nat- 
ural laws implies also the relativity of facts to their conditions as against 
absoluteness of standard of judgment. For Hegel, too, the development 
of humanity is an evolving of human nature, but more specifically, it is the 
progress in the consciousness of freedom. The same analogy of history to an 
individual life is used by Hegel, only more thoroughly worked out. The 
teleological standpoint is a guiding principle for interpreting history. The 
continuity of history follows from the nature of the dialectic movements. All 
historical events are necessary steps through which the world Spirit develops; 
but their values are only relative to their times. Thus Comte and Hegel agree 
that development is an unfolding of unchangeable human nature toward an 
absolute end. They both accept the hypothesis of immanent teleology. 
They further agree in the continuity, necessity, and relativity of the steps of 
development. Comte sometimes even makes all truths relative to its time. 
Hegel, on the other hand, holds that philosophy can give absolute truth. 
However, Comte has at least one absolute standard, viz. his positive philos- 
ophy. (The article is to be continued in the first number of 1915.) 

Yuen R. Chao. 

Psychological Doctrine and Philosophical Teaching. John Dewey. J. of 

Phil., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 19, pp. 505-51 1. 

The past influence of philosophy on psychology justifies a philosopher in 
discussing the procedure of the latter. The two distinct realms, physical and 
psychical, of nai've experience and science provoke difficult epistemological 
questions. According to received opinion the physical world is known only 
through external perception, yet, on the other hand, perception cannot get 
outside itself, and its nature can only be known introspectively. The prob- 
ability that this dilemma was inherited from philosophy calls it to the philos- 
opher's attention. The fact that as soon as a generation of behaviorist 
psychologists is self -trained these traditional presuppositions will be rejected, 
makes philosophical criticism hopeful. In such a revision the notion of be- 
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havior should not reflect the traditional dualism. Behavior must refer, not 
alone to the nervous system, but to all human conduct. By rejecting all 
artificial traditional distinctions between the psychical and the physical, 
epistemological questions will disappear, and psychology will become a theory 
of actual human nature. 

C. Cecil Church. 

Definitions and Methodological Principles in Theory of Knowledge. Bertrand 

Russell. The Monist, XXIV, 4, pp. 582-593. 

The analysis of experience in previous articles suggests certain definitions. 
Subjects are the domain, objects the converse domain of the relation, acquaint- 
ance. Cognitive facts involve acquaintance. Epistemology defined as an 
analysis of true and false beliefs and of their relations, together with a search 
for the criteria of true belief, admits psychical and logical aspects. Data 
must include all particulars and universals cognized otherwise than by inference, 
yet a datum in a subject matter need not be obvious. The fact of its being a 
datum might not be a datum. As acquaintance must always be acquaintance 
with some object, that object must be real. Unreality may be a notion due 
to the possibility of describing in the subject of a sentence what is not a 
constituent of the proposition expressed. In dream experiences, unreality 
may be inferred because these objects are less intimately related to the objects 
of waking sensations. All cognitive occurrences giving rise to error must be 
other than dual relations. The epistemological order involves psychical 
and logical considerations but does not assume knowledge of physics and 

physiology. 

C. Cecil Church. 

Objectives, Truth and Error. E. H. Strange. Mind, No. 92, pp. 489-509. 
Mr. Russell objects to most theories of truth, on the ground that they are 
incompatible with the existence of error, and he attempts to elaborate a 
theory of judgment which will overcome this defect. Mr. Strange, with the 
object of illustrating his own theory, reviews Meinong's theory of Objectives, 
which, in agreement with Mr. Russell, he finds unfitted to deal with error. 
After a further analysis of Russell's theory, which also is found wanting, 
the conclusion is reached that Meinong's Objectives must be retained, but 
with modifications. Meinong distinguishes between the object judged and 
what is judged about the object. The one is Object, the other Objective. 
Belief is always concerned with Objectives, and its truth or falsity depends on 
whether the Objective is fact or not fact. The difficulty of the position lies 
in the proposition that every judgment must have both object and objective. 
This gives us impossible objects. Mr. Russell points out that some sort of 
correspondence theory must be adopted, since truth and falsity concern beliefs, 
not objects. Belief does not imply, however, a dual relation between what is 
believed and a complex external fact, since in that case false belief would 
have an object. Belief is a multiple relation, which unites objects in an order 
which may or may not correspond to their order in Reality. This multiple 
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relation called belief is found, however, when examined, to be so extraordinary 
that our knowledge of other multiple relations is of no value in enabling us to 
understand it. Meinong's Objective is reinstated, primarily because judg- 
ments refer to Objectives rather than to objects. Objectives, it is proposed, 
neither exist nor subsist, though we may speak of them as ' true ' or ' false, ' 
'fact' or 'not- fact.' The relation between Objectives and factual com- 
plexes, which we call truth, is ultimate and indefinable. 

D. T. Howard. 

The Distribution of Consciousness and its Criteria. Robert MacDougall- 

Am. J. Ps., XXV, 4, pp. 471-499. 

By what criteria shall we determine the distribution of mind? We use the 
unique case of the exact correlation between our own minds and bodies in a 
sort of inductive proof for a similar correlation wherever we observe a similar 
body. But nature presents a series of types diverging to forms which offer no 
practicable ground of comparison with our bodies. If we associate mental 
life with specialized activities or structures, we cannot assume it throughout 
this series, but must formulate criteria. Do we indeed find the whole of our 
own physiological activity reflected in consciousness? The classical answer is 
that only the activity of the central nervous system is immediately connected 
with mind. But on this hypothesis the systematic correspondence between 
our own minds and bodies is uncertain, since it depends on the integrity of 
connections which we cannot always demonstrate to be present or absent 
by the only available means, *. e., observation of peripheral data. By a further 
distinction, consciousness is assumed to accompany only those motor changes 
which are associated with the cerebral cortex. But the same reaction may 
conceivably be controlled by higher or lower centres, and so must be inter- 
preted not according to structure but according to situation. And the presence 
of the stimulus to consciousness at all depends upon modifying factors such as 
the focus of attention. Highly complicated reactions, such as reading and 
writing, sometimes appear to be automatic. If their dissociation from con- 
sciousness is actual, the whole inference of consciousness from behavior is 
discredited; if consciousness is assumed to be present, but because of inatten- 
tion irrecoverable by memory, introspection as a test is invalidated; if there 
is dissociation within consciousness itself, the unity of consciousness is lost. 
We may however study mental types rather than mental activities in general, 
and consider (1) the series graded from normal human beings to anencephalics, 
especially if the cerebrum is assumed to be the structural basis of consciousness ; 
(2) the early developmental stages of the normal individual; (3) and the 
taxonomic system of living forms. In these series we find ground, on observ- 
ing the differences between lower and higher forms, for predicating physical 
activities unaccompanied by consciousness. Four conceptions attempt to 
define the province of consciousness: (1) Psycho-physical correlation is held 
to be universal; mind and matter are alike atomic. Here limits are not con- 
sidered and continuity is assumed. (2) Consciousness is regarded as dependent 
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on a specific grade of physical organization, usually on the brain. Thus the 
meaning of the term consciousness, applied to organisms like our own, is 
protected, while continuity, especially apparent in the development of the 
embryo, is disregarded. This second sort of concept includes the notion of 
consciousness as a peculiar type of energy. (3) Consciousness is conceived as 
the concomitant of general or specific modes of response to the environment. 
We note decrease of consciousness upon introspection of our relatively fixed 
reactions, and find its highest degree where definite reactions have not been 
secured. Variability is here the criterion of consciousness. But wide varia- 
tions might appear to exist; and still be automatic within their wide and yet 
limited field. (4) So consciousness is predicated where the whole organism is 
affected by change of stimuli, i. e., where there is capacity to learn from 
experience. Although consciousness as the mark of imperfect adaptation is 
in a sense self-eliminative, it is saved by the development of new situations 
caused (a) by changes of stimuli and (6) by continual development of the 
J margin of attention.' In general we may look upon consciousness as a 
unity of functioning, an irreducible reality appearing at various levels. But 
in determining its distribution, we must think of it as a complex of processes, 
in terms of which, as of Sentience, Constructive Perception, Recognition, 
Memory, we shall attempt to describe the world. 

Marion D. Crane. 

TMlosophischer Realismus. Dr. Bernhard von Ludwig. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XX, 3, pp. 257-265. 

The conviction that all human experiences (Erfahrungen) are facts (Erleb- 
nisseri) of consciousness is an essential feature of Idealism. From this it 
follows that no fact is isolated; all hang together in an inexplicable unity. 
Some arise from our own activity, others are irresistibly forced upon us; 
hence, the distinction between conception and perception. In its attempt 
to satisfy the demands of reason for a contradictionless unity, by supplement- 
ing with hypotheses the data of immediate experience, philosophy is led 
inevitably to the assumption of a plurality of individual conscious unities, 
united by a single, all-embracing conscious unity. The supposed antinomies 
of Idealism, emphasized by Dr. Franz Junemann, are the result of a 'petitio 
principii, ' or of a misuse of words, on the part of the Realist, himself. The 
alleged infinite regress of conceptions in the Idealistic account of perception 
is likewise illusory. The Realistic representative theory of perception pre- 
supposes a wholly unintelligible production of a conscious fact by a material 
process. Realism's supposed axiom of the external existence of a spatially 
extended world is simply an entirely unwarrantable hypostatization of a 
product of abstraction. Since dreams have all the characteristics of percep- 
tion, the fact of perception is no evidence for such a world. The assumptions 
of Realism are not based on immediate experience and they lead to the grossest 

contradictions. 

RAYMOND P. Hawes. 
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The Motive of Individualism in Religion. Warner Fite. Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, VII, pp. 478-496. 

Is the spirit of a free man compatible with that worship and love of God 
which is implied in any genuine religion? Mr. Bertrand Russell, in "A 
Free Man's Worship, " seems to imply that a free man's religion is necessarily 
a religion of self-sufficiency. The historical individualisms, as well as the 
modern social moralities, base their arguments on natural instinct. They 
have a tendency also to regard individuals as mutually exclusive spatial 
units, whose Unification implies sacrifice, on the ground that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space or swallow the same food. They overlook the 
essential fact, that the social relation is constituted by spiritual communion 
between conscious beings. The right of the individual to self-assertion 
depends upon his being self-conscious, and hence not a means for alien ends, 
but an end in himself. But while self-consciousness implies self-assertion, 
it does not imply self-sufficiency. It involves a consciousness of outer realities 
and personal needs; it is not incompatible with reverence for goodness and 
wisdom. It especially recognizes the need for intercourse with others as the 
basis of all social value. Religion is the outcome of a deeper self-conscious- 
ness. In interpreting the Universe, the individual must hold a place as one 
in the kingdom of ends. "The starry heavens above me, and the moral 
law within me, " suggest on the one hand the vastness of reality, and on the 
other the self-consciousness which evaluates and gives significance to this 
vastness. In this universe, is self-consciousness merely a fortuitous fact, 
or may man seek spiritual fellowship within it? This is the problem of 
religion. While Mr. Russell's essay arouses sympathy for the spirit of the 
'free man,' it furnishes no justification either for freedom or worship. We 
may assert our significance in a world of significance, but not in an irrational 
world. 

D. T. Howard. 

Buddhist Influence in the Gospels. Richard Garbe. The Monist, XXIV, 

4, pp. 481-492. 

The Gospel stories seem undeniably affected by Buddhist influence, par- 
ticularly in four cases. (1) The story, of the old saint Asita glorifying the 
Child Buddha, often appearing in Buddhist literature, resembles the story 
of Simon; and the angelic hymn, common to both, proves the dependence of 
the latter on the former. (2) The story of the temptation of Jesus has three 
most significant parallels in the early Pali literature. The particulars of 
both versions, temptation in solitude, etc., are too coincident to permit a 
theory of non-dependence. (3) The account of Peter's walking on the water 
seems to be borrowed from such stories as that in the J&taka where the dis- 
ciple goes to the Buddha on the water, saving himself by faith. (4) In both 
Buddhist and Gospel accounts of miracles performed in creating loaves of 
bread the number five significantly occurs. Other loans are probable; but 
the fact of loans need not threaten Christian faith. 

C. Cecil Church. 
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The Development of Mahayana Buddhism. Daisetz Teitaro. The Monist, 

XXIV, 4, PP- 565-581. 

We divide Buddhism into the Mahay&na section, centering in Northern 
India and China, holding up the ideal of universal salvation, and the Htnay&na 
section of the South, holding up the ideal of individual salvation. The former 
is speculative, and its discipline is intellectual rather than moral. It has 
developed many sects. It neglects the moral side, emphasized by the Hinay- 
ftna division, boldly constructing the essentially Buddhist doctrine of non- 
egoism. With all Buddhists, this sect denies the ego-soul as a unit behind 
our consciousness; but it further denies the objective world an Iskv&ra or 
personal creator. This negation is the road to a higher affirmation. Here 
birth, change, oneness, etc., disappear. Intellection becomes intuition. In 
a mysterious way this higher affirmation is the source of being and love. 
This doctrine modifies the severity of the conception of karma. The world, 
as a single spiritual system, permits the karma of the good to modify the 
karma of the ignorant, — which is a doctrine of vicarious sacrifice. The ideal 
is the deliverance of all, rather than the salvation of individuals. But the 
differences are not fundamental, and the two branches of Buddhism will soon 
unite to contribute to the promotion of peace and good will towards all beings. 

C. Cecil Church. 

Emerson The Nihilist. Charles Grey Shaw. The International Journal 

of Ethics, Vol. XXV, 1, pp. 68-86. 

Emerson may be called an idealistic nihilist. His ideals are similar to 
those which later characterize Bandelaire, Wagner, Stirner and Ibsen. He 
is anarchistic, immoralistic, irreligious. With Poe, the irrationalist, and 
Emerson, the immoralist, as foci of American culture we must surmount the 
current scientism and sociality to a higher spiritual life. The necessity is 
lacking to go to Wagner and Ibsen, to Stirner, to Turg6nieff and Dostoievsky 
and Gogel, to Beyle, to Nietzsche. Emerson before all these emancipated the 
ego. He pictures society as a conspiracy against the ego, as an enemy of 
that foundation of spiritual life, the "I am that I am." The development 
of the individual is the divine necessity. Evolution of society can be but 
fleeting or fragmentary. A non-conformist, he knows not duty. Benevo- 
lence, with the other virtues, should be a spiritual spontaneity. A world of 
Emerson's would need no law. "To educate the wise man the state exists, 
and with the appearance of the wise man the state expires. " Law is limitation; 
and limitation, man's only sin. His nominalism resists the synthesis which 
tends to make man pliable and stuff-like. Indifference — not efficiency — is 
the Emersonian apex. In Emerson's hypernomian morality we have the 
original form of Nietzschean "Beyond Good and Evil." As Ibsen delights 
in his ' heights, ' so Emerson, in his ' Beyond. ' Here there is no social con- 
science. The individual is the 'blond beast,' strong in his blue-eyedness. 
With Rousseau, he finds his historical premises in nature. With Schiller, he 
is a pagan child of the naive, who knows no distinctions of inner and outer. 
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His wild individualism is indeed a life, and not an 'expiation. ' "No law can 
be sacred to me but that of my own nature." Since Darwin we have been 
inundated with a pale sociality that needs the innoculation of Transcen- 
dentalism. Emerson's inner life was filled with a joyous self-reliant irreligion. 
' If I am the Devil's child, " he says, " I will live then from the Devil. " Emer- 
son's strong individualism does not disown his debt to vice. He prefers to 
be classed among the goats rather than among the sheep. If our Anglo- 
American pragmatists did not lack the will to view their neat doctrine in 
the strong light of irrationalism and immoralism, they could claim Emerson 
as a prophet of their cult. He desires that "the universe be kept open in all 
directions," and that Jesus be not allowed to "absorb the race." There is a 
hint of dilettantism in Emerson. His anarchy, immoralism, and irreligion 
were perhaps merely intellectual. They seem not to have been the result 
of such spiritual storms as were hardly weathered by Ibsen and Strindberg. 
Swedenborgianism held for Emerson, as for the late Professor James, a secret 
stairway to the heights of spiritual life where is lost some of the seriousness 
of man's prayers and man's religion. 

A. J. Thomas. 

The Function and Scope of Social Philosophy. Harry Allen Overstreet. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 20, pp. 533-543. 

Modern philosophy in its regnant aspect has been an exceedingly one-sided 
affair, confining its function to the critical examination of the concepts em- 
ployed by the mathematico-natural sciences. A new direction is now 
imminent. Philosophy must be the comprehensive critique of the concepts 
of all social sciences. The task of social philosophy is, first, to examine the 
intended scope of the concepts employed by a particular science; second, to 
determine whether or not in the elaboration of these concepts that science 
passes unconsciously beyond the intended scope; and, third, to find out what 
relation the special meanings assigned bear to the meanings which these con- 
cepts yield when they are regarded from a point of view which is thoroughly 
comprehensive. The organization of these social concepts is one which the 
social philosopher must himself effect. His first task is to make an inventory 
of the master concepts of the social sciences and to arrange them in some 
manner of organic relationship. Tentatively speaking, these master con- 
cepts are (1) work, (2) sex-life, (3) aesthetic enjoyment, (4) knowledge, (5) 
government, and (6) the good. A social philosophy, then, properly begins 
as a philosophy of economics, and proceeds to the elaboration of philosophies 
of sex-life, of aesthetics, of science and education, of law and government, 
and, finally, of ethics and religion. 

Suh Hu. 

On the Psychology of Poetic Construction. An Experimental Method. Rado- 

slav A. Tsanoff. Am. J. Ps., XXV, 4, pp. 588-537. 

The imagination is practically virgin soil for experiment. It has been 
treated (1) as a mystical or inexplicable faculty; (2) by earlier psychologists 
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as occupying a formal place within a system; (3) by modern psychologists 
variously as a manifestation of each and every mental process. The image 
of imagination has been experimentally compared with that of memory, and 
with perception, but such a study should include not only the image material, 
but especially the peculiar process of poetic construction. A study of the 
introspections of mediocre people upon the appreciation or writing of poetry 
would leave us still suspecting a distinctive process in the case of great poets. 
This process certainly cannot be discovered in casual anecdotes concerning 
their eccentricities. The study of their self-revelations, of questionnaires 
submitted to them, or of the 'Boswellizing' of an individual poet would be 
valuable; but the introspection of poets tends to vagueness or to inaccuracy, 
and particularly to a paralysis of the essential spontaneity of poetic imagina- 
tion. Therefore the study of the poet's 'first draft' would seem to offer 
the best experimental record of the imagination, since it would show in detail 
the succession of images and the development of the idea. First drafts are 
difficult to find and to decipher, and would tend to be of particular rather than 
of general significance. But the author's study of a few first drafts justifies 
his hope that other similar studies will be made. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Values and Experience. J. F. Dashiell. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 

8, pp. 491-497. 

Naive human experience is an unmistakable but not a mere dynamism, 
for the agencies operative therein stand over against us brimful of meaning, 
*'. e., of value aspects. This ever-changing world of life tends to form itself 
into vortices, which are continually becoming organized in relation to each 
other. We, as a set of these organisms, make a distinction relative to purpose 
and activity, and regard the rest as extra-organic. Thus we find values. 
In so far, then, as a content is experienced it has value. Here 'value' is a 
primary category, which does not lose uniqueness when it is organized into 
organic and extra-organic. An arbitrary distinction drawn between values 
and things, between original data and what is precipitated out from them as 
'things,' would utilize the dead concept of substance, which represents the 
dynamic as static. The distinction between subjective and objective follows 
that between the organic and extra-organic, but the whole real value is neither 
subjective nor objective, but simple and immediate. 

Marion D. Crane. 



